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ABSTRACT 



This report by the New York State Comptroller states that 
the state is currently making decisions regarding higher education based on 
short-term fiscal and political concerns rather than basing such decisions on 
long-range strategic plans founded on carefully deliberated policies. 
Specifically, New York has been without a comprehensive review of higher 
education policies for the last quarter century, that the state's investment 
in higher education ($3.7 billion annually) is not being effectively managed, 
that the state's higher education governance and planning structure does not 
work, and that higher education too often is the target of budget cuts 
because the effects of such cuts are not immediately visible. Recommendations 
urge a comprehensive reevaluation of state policies and reform of the 
permanent governance system for higher education. Such reform would involve 
establishment of a new higher education coordinating board, and a revised 
appointment procedure for trustees of public university systems. Attached 
supporting information includes an historical review of higher education 
studies; facts and figures; data on the economic impact of higher education; 
and information on the College Choice Savings Program. (DB) 
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New York State’s 
Higher Education 
Policy Vacuum 



New York State has been without a 
comprehensive review of higher 
education policies now for a quarter of 
a century. Even in areas where 
historical policies exist, they are today 
being ignored, and our educational 
governance systems are no longer 
providing effective, independent 
leadership. Year after year vital 
decisions on higher education are 
made based on nothing more than the 
short-term fiscal possibilities and 
political needs. I urge that we instead 
take a strategic, policy-based 
approach, maximizing the economic 
and social benefits produced by 
investments in post-secondary 
education. 

— H. Carl McCall 
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A Message from State Comptroller H. Carl McCall 

I 

In April of this year, for the first time in a long time, it looked as though the 
budget passed would actually move New York State forward, rather than 
backward, in funding for higher education. At last we would begin to restore 
some of the cuts made earlier in the decade. These hopes were dashed with 
a series of vetoes that are particularly unfortunate when viewed in the context 
of this year’s budget’s relative lack of stringency elsewhere. 

But with or without the vetoes, there is a lack of vision in the way post-secondary education is 
approached in this State. In fact, this year’s budget is just one more example of a problem I have 
been talking about for quite some time. That is, we have a “policy vacuum” for higher education in 
this State, with choices made almost exclusively through our dysfunctional budget process. These 
choices are guided by short-term fiscal and political concerns, rather than by a strategic plan linked 
to economic development. After many years of this approach we have completely lost our moorings. 

The sad truth is that New York State has been without a comprehensive review of higher education 
policies now for a quarter of a century. In the past, great strides forward were made on the principle 
that New York State had a need and responsibility to support higher education, and legislation was 
guided by a series of prestigious nonpartisan policy studies. In contrast today, there is no shared 
vision for higher education, and even in areas where historical policies exist, they are being ignored. 
There is no long-term plan describing what our educational needs will be, where the current system 
falls short, or where state resources are most needed. As the Regents recent examination of teacher 
education has demonstrated, current oversight practices do not ensure that all programs meet high 
quality standards. In many ways our current governance systems are no longer effectively advancing 
or even protecting higher education. 

Nelson Rockefeller is deservedly remembered as New York State’s most visionary leader in 
education. Governor Rockefeller knew that education is an issue that should be approached 
strategically, not something to be addressed in the last hours of budget-making. Under his leadership, 
higher education was valued and advanced, and policy was decided first, with funding following. 
Today, the reverse is true: “policy” ends up being whatever the budget dynamics produce. 

I have been told by a number of educational leaders from both public and private institutions that 
what is most needed at the current time is for this State to undertake a fundamental reevaluation of 
its role in higher education. We must have a vision that goes beyond a single year’s budget, and one 
that is based on a consensus about what the role and mission of our higher education institutions 
should be. Simply put, there is no topic more in need of a substantial reevaluation and no area more 
important to our long-term economic prospects than higher education. 

New York State has a long-standing and proud tradition of providing broad access to higher 
education. As we move forward in the information age, education becomes even more important as 
a driver of economic development. I urge that we begin building a new consensus from the ground 
up about what we expect from our system of higher education and what New York State 
government’s responsibilities should be. 
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Executive Summary 



>• New York State has effectively been without a comprehensive review of higher education 
policies for the last quarter century — there is, in essence, a policy vacuum. 

> Budget and policy decisions in this environment have been guided only by short-term fiscal 
needs and political agendas. 

> The lack of a guiding policy means that the State’s investment in higher education — some 
$3.7 billion annually — is not being effectively managed. 

> In the coming decade, high school graduating classes are projected to grow by 25 percent, 
with 30,000 to 40,000 additional graduates each year. The State needs to plan for this surge. 

> Although New York has an ambitious higher education governance and planning structure, 
the system has not worked for some time. 

• The breadth of the Regents responsibilities contributes to this problem because they 
are of necessity too preoccupied with elementary and secondary education to serve 
effectively as a post-secondary education coordinating body. 

• The Regents statewide planning process for higher education is widely viewed to be 
weak. It is also evident that the Regents current oversight practices have not 
successfully ensured that high standards are achieved at every institution. 

>• Higher education is often a target of budget cuts because the damage may not be immediately 
visible (rather, it accumulates over time); there are also no constitutional or federal mandates 
compelling state expenditures, as there are for many other programs. As a result, student aid 
programs, public university systems and community colleges have been cut and the original 
goals behind many programs have been forgotten. 

> Support for independent colleges and universities has also been reduced without adequate 
consideration of the effect it has on these institutions, their students, or the State. In New 
York State a high proportion of students are served by private institutions (43 percent, 
compared to 22 percent nationally). 

> The State’s interests are not well served by this “higher-education-last” approach to 
budgeting, because it ignores the substantial payback over time in economic development, 
increased tax receipts, and reduced social services needs. 

>■ Higher education increases the earning capacity, productivity and entrepreneurial ability of 
New Yorkers; it enhances the State’s relative advantage in having a well-educated work 
force and a high critical mass of intellectual talent and ability. For example, high technology 
industries and other high value-added businesses tend to develop around learning hubs. 
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>■ Current Census data indicate that having a bachelors degree increases average lifetime 
earnings by about $600,000 compared to having only a high school diploma. The premium 
payed for higher education is also increasing — today a bachelor’ s degree increases earnings 
by 70-80 percent, whereas 20 years ago this differential was in the range of 45-55 percent. 

>■ Post-secondary education is also a major service industry in New York State, spending more 

than $17 billion annually and employing more than 200,000 people; the economic impact 
of these activities may represent between 7 and 1 0 percent of the gross state product. 

Recommendations: 

The current policy vacuum for higher education will not allow New York State to reach its 
full potential. State leaders should strive to agree on higher education policies that will: 

• Maintain broad access to post-secondary education; 

• Foster economic development and greater productivity; 

• Support quality public education, as well as a healthy private sector; and, 

• Ensure that planning, governance and management practices all serve to maximize 
the effectiveness of state investments and uphold high quality standards. 

To accomplish such goals, this report offers the following recommendations: 

/ There needs to be a comprehensive reevaluation of state policies. A statewide task force 
should be convened to develop a shared vision for higher education and prepare plans for 
reform. For a successful outcome, this effort would need to be nonpartisan, representative 
of the broad interests involved, and include significant participation from business. 

/ In conjunction with a consensus-seeking task force approach, New York State’s permanent 
governance systems for higher education should be reformed: 

— A new higher education coordinating board should be established to either replace 
or supplement the Board of Regents post-secondary responsibilities, and to guide 
state policies as conditions change. A cooperative appointment process should be 
used for this new board to provide a stronger linkage to leadership in the executive 
and legislative branches, while still preserving a healthy measure of independence. 

— A revised appointment procedure should be developed for the trustees of the State’s 
two public university systems. Screening committees or nominating boards should 
be used to help identify the best available candidates and ensure that trustees are able 
to independently serve as guardians of public university systems. Also, trustees 
should not concurrently be serving as employees of the appointing authority. 

- 2 - 
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The Policy Vacuum 



What is it? 

The term “policy vacuum” is used in this report as a short-hand expression for the way in 
which decisions regarding higher education are made in New York State. It refers to a general 
absence of an accepted policy or plan to guide priorities, and the condition that almost all decisions 
relating to higher education are made in the State’s dysfunctional budget process, based on only a 
single year’s fiscal conditions and political desires. 

At the current time there is no agreed-upon strategic plan on which to base decisions, and the 
original broadly based social commitments behind the establishment of New York State’s higher 
education programs have seemingly been forgotten. The opportunity to maximize economic 
development and social benefits with limited state funds is being lost as each year’s decisions are 
made in a vacuum. 

The Office of the State Comptroller does not claim 
to have discovered the policy vacuum — it is a condition 
well known among higher education leaders and frequently 
described in reports in a number of contexts. The goal of 
this report is to describe and document the problem, with a 
view toward engendering support for a solution. Suggested 
approaches for tackling the problem are also discussed. 

Although higher education funding has been 
depressed in many states during the 1990's, and the policy 
vacuum is not a condition limited exclusively to New York, 
it appears that the problem is more severe here. Following 
is an illustrative description taken from a case study of New 
York State’s higher education governance system prepared 
by out-of-state researchers: 

The annual state appropriations process is the only process in New York in which 
the roles, responsibilities and support of public and private education are 
deliberated. In the appropriations process, the primary problems and priorities are 
fiscal ones and the focus is on short-term solutions. The state ’s capacity to develop 
explicit public policy goals, build consensus around them and assess progress in 
meeting them is very limited .' 



At the current time there is 
no agreed-upon strategic 
plan on which to base 
decisions, and the original 
broadly based social 
commitments behind the 
establishment of New York 
State’s higher education 
programs have seemingly 
been forgotten. 



1 State Structures for the Governance of Higher Education — New York State Case Study , Patrick Cal lan 
and Frank Bowen, prepared for the California Higher Education Policy Center, Spring 1997; page 25, This report 
provides a remarkably concise and useful background on higher education in New York, and also benefits from a 
presumed lack of bias, given that the study was undertaken for national comparative purposes, 
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Ideally, state policy choices regarding higher education should be based on a strategic plan 
embracing a broadly shared consensus about the role and mission of higher education institutions. 
Such a plan would provide a way to maximize economic development and employment impact. It 
would also articulate a consensus about citizens’ access to higher education and the proper 
relationship of state government to public and private institutions. 

In New York State, however, there is no long-term plan describing what the educational 
needs are, where the current system falls short, where excess capacity exists, or where state resources 
are most needed. Although there are nominally governance bodies and planning processes in place 
to address these issues, the reality is that they are not being addressed. The Regents statewide 
planning process, for example, is widely viewed to be weak, and these plans do not effectively guide 
executive or legislative decisions. 



The policy vacuum is much more than 
an academic concern about a less than 
optimal decision-making process. In the 
absence of policy, decisions are made 
with only short-term political and fiscal 
concerns in view. Most of these 
decisions, particularly those occurring 
during this decade, have accrued to the 
general detriment of higher education 
and, as a result, to the State’s economy. 



Even in those areas where higher 
education policies do exist, they were usually 
adopted long ago and are today being ignored. 
Examples of this include the statutory 
provisions for community college support and 
Bundy aid to independent institutions that are 
annually over-ridden in budget legislation, and 
reductions in the Tuition Assistance Program 
(TAP) to levels far below its historical rate and 
original mission. Where consensus has been 
formed in the past, in other words , even to the 
point of being statutorily enshrined, these 
commitments have today been abandoned for 
fiscal convenience. 



The policy vacuum is not new. Its origins go back to the middle 1970's and the combination 
of fiscal difficulties and declining college entrants. In New York State in the 1980's and 1990's the 
drift away from a policy-based approach accelerated due to a confluence of forces, including 



intermittently difficult fiscal conditions, a lack 
governmental processes and debate. 

In an earlier era, higher education finance 
and governance practices in New York State were 
guided by widely shared principles and shaped by 
an important series of task force reports. These 
included the Heald report in 1 960 (associated with 
the creation of the modem State University 
system), the 1968 Bundy report (leading to the 
provision of direct institutional aid to independent 



of executive interest, and a general decline in 



The long-term neglect of higher 
education policy is extremely 
unfortunate, because conditions have 
changed dramatically over the last 
several decades and there is a need 
for a comprehensive reexamination of 
the issues. 
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colleges, or ‘Bundy’ aid) and the Keppel report 
in 1973 (including a focus on expanding 
student aid which led to the creation of the 
Tuition Assistance Program). Although New 
York is not without policy studies in the past 
several decades, none of these are really in the 
same league with the task force reports noted 
above, particularly in terms of defining the 
larger issues comprehensively, or building a 
consensus for decisive action. 



Given that higher education is a driver 
of economic opportunity and 
development, the approach taken during 
the last decade — to cut as convenient, 
add when expedient — may in the longer 
term be extremely cost-ineffective. 



Why is it a Problem? 

The long-term neglect of higher education policy is extremely unfortunate, because 
conditions have changed dramatically over the last several decades and there is a need for a 
comprehensive reexamination of the issues. 



The policy vacuum is much more than an academic concern about a less than optimal 
decision-making process. In the absence of policy, decisions are made with only short-term political 
and fiscal concerns in view. Most of these decisions, particularly those occurring during this decade, 
have accrued to the general detriment of higher education and, as a result, to the State’s economy. 
For example: 

► Public university budgets have been slashed repeatedly, with the share of operations funded 
by the State declining precipitously. Part-time adjunct faculty now rival the number of full- 
time faculty at some institutions, and the public universities are widely perceived to be 
systems in decline. 

► The State’s landmark student aid program, TAP, is no longer based on an agreed upon and 
consistent model of support — the grant schedules have been repeatedly bent to fit budgetary 
needs. The support for student choice originally envisioned for TAP, particularly insofar as 
independent institutions are concerned, has substantially eroded over the years. 

► State and City university tuition levels are hiked in periods of fiscal difficulty and left flat 
in times of relative prosperity. Tuition increases under this approach are abrupt and sporadic, 
rather than being gradual and rational, as would facilitate planning for students and 
institutions. Tuition rates for various classes of student (e.g., in-state/out-of-state, graduate 
and undergraduate) are not approached in a rational manner, often being decided in the last 
phases of the budget negotiations and set to fulfill an overall target for reduced state funding. 



Support for independent institutions has been dramatically reduced over the past decade, 
despite their relative importance in New York State. Bundy aid, for example, has been 

-5- 
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reduced by more than half. There is evidence of increasing financial problems being faced 
by some independent colleges and universities. With increased costs and student aid now 
covering a lower share of tuition, many institutions are surviving only through “tuition 
discounting” practices which may be unsustainable over the long term. 

► Educational opportunity programs have been badly damaged by cuts, despite their vital 
purpose and effective record. For example, cuts in the HEOP program coupled with 
ineffective administrative practices focusing on bureaucratic control are threatening to cause 
a number of institutions to withdraw. 

► Community colleges have not received the funding or attention they should, given their low 
cost and potential for technology training and meeting local employers needs. (Note: A 
follow-up report focusing on community colleges is planned.) 

► Vital economic development programs, such as Centers for Advanced Technology (CATS) 
and “contract courses” designed to fit the needs of specific employers have been subject to 
budgetary vagaries. Support and design of these programs should instead be based on a 
rational and methodical review of their effectiveness. 

Given that higher education is a driver of economic opportunity and development, the 
approach taken during the last decade — to cut as convenient, add when expedient — may in the 
longer term be extremely cost-ineffective. State investments in higher education have a substantial 
payback in increased economic activity, funds attracted from out of state, and in tax receipts received 
over time (a subsequent section of this report summarizes relevant research on this topic). 

In many ways, higher education programs are particularly vulnerable to budget cuts, 
particularly given the absence of an accepted public commitment. This is because the effects of cuts 
in state support for post-secondary education are often not apparent for many years. Programs do not 
usually disappear immediately when cuts are made, the process is more one of gradual erosion. 
There is also no large unifying constituency or local tax base under pressure, as is the case for public 
schools. State support for higher education is not mandated by a constitutional or federal legal 
requirement, as many other aspects of state expenditures are. For all these reasons, budget cutters 
often find higher education a tempting target. 

Given education’s capability to raise earnings, enhance productivity and spur development, 
such a “higher-education-last” budgetary approach is undoubtedly sub-optimal for the State as a 
whole. The issue, in other words, has implications that go far beyond the interests of the colleges 
themselves, and those of current or prospective students and their families. 

Obvious though it may be, it should be acknowledged that state funding for higher education 
must be dealt with in the budget process, and that politics will certainly enter that process from time 
to time. This report does not argue that the situation should be otherwise. 
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However, a review of deficiencies in the budget process is incidental to this report’s broadest 
point, which is that the state should develop long-term policy goals and plans outside of the budget 
process. The premise for this recommendation is that a budget process for higher education guided 
by accepted policies, goals and plans will better serve the State’s interests than a process without 
such guidance. If there are explicit policy goals and plans bounding the annual budget debate, the 
results will be improved even if the process remains imperfect. 

It should also not be presumed that a significant increase in funding will be available from 
State sources, regardless of conclusions reached through a reexamination of the issues. This 
condition should not discourage a reevaluation, however, because even in a time of fiscal constraint, 
it is far preferable to base revenue allocations on a strategic approach that maximizes the benefit 
derived from state funding. 

As background for this report, a number of meetings and discussions have been held with 
higher education leaders and experts. Given the great diversity of roles and interests represented in 
the persons consulted, a surprising degree of unanimity emerged in their observations. The 
overwhelming consensus is that the absence of a policy-based approach is currently the most serious 
problem confronting higher education in the State. 

Piecemeal Decision-Making 

Recent events provide graphic illustration of the drawbacks to piecemeal decision-making 
in an environment lacking an overarching plan or shared vision for higher education. For example, 
although there are a number of activities underway in connection with “reinventing” at both public 
university systems, many of these are shrouded by the concern among advocates that they are in truth 
veiled plans and justifications for down-sizing. 

Budgeting Models at SUNY 

One such instance concerns SUNY System Administration’s changing of the resource 
allocation methodology (or RAM) used to apportion funds among campuses. In some respects, RAM 
is a very technical budgetary allocation issue, involving questions such as whether a 12-cell 
discipline/level matrix has advantages over a 40-cell model in capturing the differences among 
campuses’ academic programs. In other aspects, however, the concern over RAM is much broader. 
This occurs largely because the technical discussion over allocation methods has been joined with 
a fundamental change in System Administration’s budgeting approach, under which campuses will 
effectively be able to keep their own tuition and fee revenues. 

If a campus attracts more students, it will be in a better position under the new approach. 
Conversely, campuses with declining enrollments will receive less. Some advocates are concerned 
that this approach will effectively spin off individual SUNY campuses, making them semi- 
independent institutions subject to market forces, and consequently subject to failure and possibly 
even eventual closure. On the other hand, more effectively bringing performance pressures and 
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rewards to bear on SUNY campuses may have some very positive effects. One of the reasons 
advanced for moving to a new system is that the current allocation methodology is said to not 
adequately reflect differences in mission among the campuses. New campus mission statements are 
now in process, and it is anticipated that these will lead to additional performance budgeting methods 
being applied within the RAM methodology. 

Unfortunately, the discussion over RAM and budgeting approaches is taking place in the 
absence of a broadly shared vision for the State’s public university system. This situation, in 
combination with distrust between the legislative and executive branches and between the SUNY 
trustees and many traditional advocates for public education, has produced a very divisive 
discussion. The discord has even led to the introduction of a “RAM-buster” bill which would require 
legislative sign-off on changes in allocation methods. It should be noted that a comprehensive 
discussion of the new RAM approach is beyond the scope of this report, and it is not the intention 
here to advocate either for or against the new approach. The point is that changes in budgeting 
methods could be better addressed if the larger issues concerning the role and mission of the State 
University were agreed to first. It is the lack of this shared commitment that has spurred controversy 
over RAM. 

Restricting Remedial Education at CUNY 

A similar example is provided by the controversial plan recently approved by the CUNY 
trustees to dramatically restrict remedial education at their four-year institutions. Unfortunately, the 
campaign for the restrictions was led more by political forces than by a studied effort to improve 
results. The discussion was also very narrowly focused on remediation as a single issue, rather than 
on the broader questions of what CUNY’s mission should be and how quality tor all programs 
(remedial and otherwise) can be ensured. 

In May of this year the CUNY trustees adopted a policy eliminating remedial courses at the 
senior colleges and correspondingly changing admission standards for those institutions. There is 
widespread concern that implementation of this plan could dramatically limit the role that CUNY 
serves in providing access to higher education to New York City’s unique urban population. 

By some estimates, the Trustees policy would deny entrance to as many as 12,000 freshman 
each year (close to half of the current entering classes), and this reduction would eventually reduce 
tuition revenues and state funding by $18 to $50 million annually. 2 Remedial courses are also 
routinely offered at other institutions, and it is difficult to understand why CUNY should eliminate 
them. For example, a background piece presented by the CUNY Board itself cites a 1996 U.S. 



^CUNY’s 4-Year Colleges Ordered to Phase Out Remedial Education — University officials say the 
controversial plan could halve new enrollments, Patrick Healy, Chronicle of Higher Education, June 5, 1 998. 
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Department of Education survey finding that remedial courses are offered at 81 percent of public 
four-year colleges and more than 95 percent of high-minority campuses. 3 

The controversy continues, and the policy adopted by the CUNY trustees has now been 
challenged on several grounds. A court-ordered injunction obtained on the basis that the CUNY 
Board violated the open meetings law is blocking preparations for the phase-in of the new policy. 
Also, the State Board of Regents has announced that the policy cannot be implemented without their 
approval. The CUNY trustees are appealing the court decision and have notified the Regents that 
they do not believe the changed policy is subject to their review. 

There is currently a great deal of discord between the CUNY trustees and others concerned 
with the University and the people it serves, and the debate over remedial instruction is at the center 
of it. A more fundamental reevaluation of CUNY’s role and mission would probably be much less 
divisive than the debate limited to remediation; this would also be a more comprehensive and 
effective way to approach the issue of how standards can be raised. 4 Although remedial programs 
are often perceived in a poor light, as being less than college-level work, it is important to consider 
that the social and economic payback from these programs may be substantially greater than for 
prestigious graduate programs, as an example. The CUNY policy was unfortunately adopted without 
benefit of a thorough evaluation of the topic. 

Community College Aid 

A final example is provided this year by the Governor’s veto of $19.5 million in 
appropriations supporting an increase in aid for community colleges and the subsequent reversal of 
that action. The legislative budget included an addition to support a $150-per-student increase in 
community college “base aid” for both SUNY and CUNY institutions that had been requested by 
the State University trustees. The increase is considered necessary to avoid tuition increases at many 
campuses, and to prevent a further drift away from the original 1/3 each state, local and tuition 
funding model upon which community colleges were founded. 

In a most unusual procedure, the Executive announced an intention to essentially “un-veto” 
this item in a press release following the veto by only 41 days. The aid allocation for community 
colleges can be altered through a vote of the State University Board of Trustees, with Executive 



3 Highlights of CAP, City University Board of Trustees (April 1998). 

4 A mayoral task force appointed in May and headed by Benno Schmidt (a former Yale president) will be 
reporting later this fall. Although a task force to look at the issues facing CUNY is potentially a good way to 
broaden the discussion, there are questions as to whether this will occur in this effort, as the group was appointed 
exclusively by the mayor and in direct response to the remedial education controversy. The charge to the group also 
seems to present foregone conclusions (e.g., it specifies that recommendations should include “the best means of 
arranging for third-parties to provide remediation”). The task force meetings have been held in private and the 
group is viewed with some suspicion by many CUNY advocates. 
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approval. However, it is not possible to administratively restore the vetoed appropriations, and unless 
additional appropriations are enacted, the payments to community colleges will have to be “rolled 
out” of the 1998-99 state fiscal year, and paid later than usual. 5 

There have been plans in the past to codify community college aid provisions, although such 
efforts were abandoned over time as state support eroded and tuition payments grew in relative 
importance. Although a statutory formula would add a greater degree of legislative control over this 
issue, it should be noted that codification is not a binding solution. For example, a section of the 
Education Law which limits community college tuition charges to one-third of operating costs has 
been annually suspended by language in the budget bills since 1991 . A widely-shared and publicly 
affirmed commitment can actually be a much stronger determinant of annual support than a long- 
ignored statute. 

As welcome as the increased community college aid is, its handling this year provides a 
perfect illustration of why it would be preferable to have a broad policy understanding reached 
outside of each year’s budget debate. In this case, historical and statutory policies on support of 
community colleges were ignored and the aid level has been subjected to abrupt shifts without any 
underlying rationale. 

A Governance Structure Not Working 

New York State has an illustrious history in higher education, including the development of 
an ambitious governance structure. However, it is almost universally accepted that this structure is 
no longer working, and has not been for some time. 

State Board of Regents 

The Board of Regents is the coordinating body for all levels of education in New York State, 
including higher, elementary and secondary. This function has roots going back more than two 
centuries, when King George II granted a charter for the founding of Kings College (now Columbia 
University). The Board of Regents grew out of this governing body, but despite this founding 
purpose, in the modem era the Regents have been much more closely focused on elementary and 
secondary education. In contrast, most states have boards dedicated particularly to higher education, 
and the breadth of the New York State Board of Regents role is unique in the nation. 

The Regents are constitutionally intended to be an independent, autonomous body, and are 
considered to be nonpolitical. Members of the Board are elected by the Legislature through a joint 
resolution of both houses, although in practice the selection process is controlled by the Assembly, 
given their greater number of representatives. There are sixteen members of the Board from twelve 



5 Because of the overlap between fiscal years, the increased aid payments could be paid out of 
appropriations in the succeeding state fiscal year (1999-2000) and still be within the 1998-99 academic year. 
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judicial districts and four at-large seats; members serve without pay, and are elected for five-year 
terms, which generally overlap. A Chancellor is chosen by the board from among the members. 
When a vacancy occurs, dozens of candidates may be interviewed by the Legislature and the 
selection is generally made by the Assembly leadership. 

For post-secondary education, the Regents have the roles of approving new campuses and 
academic programs, accrediting curricula, periodically reviewing degrees and other programs, and 
performing a statewide planning function (described in a succeeding section). Although they have 
broad powers over programs, they do not have any budgetary authority. The Regents are served by 
the State Education Department operating under the Commissioner of Education, whom they 
appoint, and their post-secondary responsibilities are executed through the Education Department’s 
Office Of Higher and Professional Education. 

In addition to assisting the Regents in their program review and planning functions, the 
Education Department’s Office of Higher and Professional Education has the important function of 
accumulating and publishing most of the financial and program data for higher education in the 
State. It also administers the Higher Education Opportunity Program (HEOP) for independent 
colleges and universities. Most student aid programs, however, were removed from the Education 
Department’s domain in the early 1 970's, and have since been administered by the Higher Education 
Services Corporation (HESC), which is under gubernatorial control. 

Public and Private Sectors 

The two public university systems are the State University system (SUNY), including 34 
state-operated campuses and 30 community colleges, and the City University system (CUNY), 
including 10 senior colleges and 6 community colleges. A state financial takeover following New 
York City’s mid-1970's fiscal crisis has made CUNY essentially equivalent to the State University 
system in funding. That is, the senior colleges are funded by a combination of state revenues and 
tuition (plus other campus-generated revenues), but the community colleges are funded in part by 
a local government contribution. 

SUNY is governed by a 16-member board of trustees; 15 are appointed by the governor, 
subject to Senate confirmation, and there is one ex-officio student representative. State-operated 
institutions have local campus councils that are primarily advisory, but the community colleges have 
true local boards of trustees (partially chosen by the local governments which help to fund them). 
CUNY’s board is composed of 17 members, 10 appointed by the governor and 5 by the mayor of 
New York City (both are subject to Senate confirmation); two ex-officio members represent students 
and the faculty (the faculty member is non-voting). 

Independent institutions are governed by their own boards of trustees. They are collectively 
represented by the Commission on Independent Colleges and Universities (CICU), which serves as 
an advocacy group, and also has some statutory responsibilities relating to the currently prescribed 
statewide planning process. There are 1 44 independent institutions, 1 08 of which are represented by 
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CICU. Proprietary Schools are another type of private institution distinguished from independent 
institutions in that they are for-profit enterprises. Historically they are primarily trade schools. They 
have their own boards and are represented by a statewide association. 

Statewide Planning 

A central planning role for higher education is intended to be fulfilled by the Board of 
Regents through a process that includes the creation of a statewide plan and approval of system-wide 
plans for SUNY, CUNY and the independent institutions. 



There is also a master plan amendment 
It is widely believed that current process for new programs, campuses, or levels 

practices have not successfully ensured of study at individual institutions which is 
that high standards are achieved at all theoretically and statutorily linked to the 
institutions. statewide planning process, although in 

actuality the link between the two processes is 
very tentative. The master plan amendment or 
program registration process is essentially the procedure in place for regulatory review and quality 
control of academic programs, and there are questions about its effectiveness, as well as its uncertain 
relationship to the statewide plan. 



The statutorily described statewide 
planning process requires the Regents to define 
and differentiate missions and objectives of 
higher education generally and also those of 
specific institutions; identify needs, problems, 
societal conditions and the interests of the 
State; evaluate program effectiveness and 
optimize the use of resources; and develop a 
plan to meet the needs and problems identified. The plan is to set goals, describe the time and 
resources required to meet those goals, and establish priorities. The State and City university systems 
and independent institutions also participate by submitting their own master plans, which the 
Regents review and incorporate in the statewide plan. 

Although the statewide plan statutorily requires gubernatorial approval to take effect for the 
public university systems, the 1 988, 1992 and 1996 plans have actually never been acted upon. This 
inaction reflects a variety of factors, including the tension in recent decades between the executive 
and the Regents. The current governor, for example, called for elimination of the Regents planning 
function, but a compromise resulted in lengthening the process from four to eight years. Although 
the Regents Planning Process is widely considered to be ineffective, it remains the only process that 
seeks to articulate statewide goals and assess the State’s progress in meeting them. 



Although the Regents Planning Process 
is widely considered to be ineffective, it 
remains the only process that seeks to 
articulate statewide goals and assess the 
State's progress in meeting them. 





The ambitious planning goals outlined in statute, however, are far from being met in the 
current planning process. The most recent statewide master plan, for example, is no more than a 
nine-page outline of goals and objectives. As positive as the goals and objectives expressed are, the 
document contains little more than broad rhetoric: there is no detailed plan accompanying it, nor is 
there any establishment of priorities or real description of the method, time or resources required to 
meet the goals expressed. 6 The 1996 plan, unlike earlier plans, even lacks basic enrollment 
projections, without which it is difficult to conceive how needs can be assessed. 

The current dispute over whether the CUNY remediation and admissions policy change is 
even subject to the Regents approval is also illustrative. The new policy is expected by all sides to 
significantly change the number of students attending CUNY and their distribution between senior 
and community colleges, and also to have a large impact on the University’s finances. However, the 
City University, and both the Mayor’s and Governor’s Offices have all indicated that they do not 
believe this change is subject to review by the Regents. A major shift in mission for a public 
university system would certainly seem to be something that should be decided within the context 
of a statewide planning process. That such a basic disagreement exists over the current planning 
function clearly demonstrates that changes are necessary if a more strategic, rationally-based 
approach is to be achieved. 

Opinions vary as to why the planning function originally envisioned has failed so dismally. 
In part, this breakdown has occurred over time due to a lack of interest in the plans and acceptance 
of the process by the State’s political leadership. The lack of a strong relationship between the 
Regents and the executive is clearly a factor in this trend, but it is also true that the independence of 
the Regents is seen as a strength by many. The lack of staffing in the Education Department is often 
mentioned as an obstacle to preparing effective and comprehensive plans. However, there is also a 
view that a statewide planning process should not attempt to be overly specific or prescriptive, 
because needs are best served by the competition and innovation available among the many 
individual institutions. 

Lastly, it has been suggested that tension between the public and independent sectors and 
brought to bear on the planning process tends to work against a highly specific plan. However, this 
dynamic itself is fostered by the environment in New York State that puts the sectors in direct 
competition for resources, which occurs in part because there is no meaningful plan to define the 
respective roles of the sectors. 

Beyond the planning function, there are also strong criticisms of the Regents record in 
overseeing education quality, including program registration, accreditation and other processes. It 
is widely believed that current practices have not successfully ensured that high standards are 



6 The plan can be obtained from the Education Department’s Office of Higher Education, or viewed on 
their web site: http://www.higher.nysed.gov/ohpe/st_plan.htm 
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